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ART AND PROGRESS 



attendance, it is said, well repaid him for 
his trouble and expenditure. 

In Atlanta a more elaborate program 
will be followed. The movement there 
is under the direction of the Art Asso- 
ciation which purposes some time in the 
future to undertake the building of an 
Art Museum in Atlanta, beginning with 
one section and working toward a credit- 
able plan. In order to accomplish this 
ambition the Association realized that 
they must interest a larger public than 
could possibly be reached through regu- 
lar art lectures and therefore hit upon 
the idea of employing a high class mov- 
ing picture enterprise whose proprietor 
is in sympathy with the project. On 
each Friday afternoon he has agreed to 
give an exhibition of masterpieces in 
painting, sculpture, architecture and 
other kindred subjects which may be se- 
lected by the Art Association. The plan 
is to select certain groups of pictures, 
the Dutch, for instance, and to begin 
the exhibition with moving pictures of 
Holland, showing the villages, cities and 
landscape of the lowlands as a back- 
ground for the artists' works. In the 
same way it is proposed to use films of 
Venice and Florence in connection with 
the works of Italian painters. In addi- 
tion to this there will be an interpreter 
to give brief facts about the pictures. 
All this is very practical and wise — an 
excellent way to make art democratic, to 
bring it, and the best of it, to the masses, 
who will not be found unappreciative. 



ART IN 
INDIANA 



Indiana has the distinc- 
tion of a traveling ex- 
hibition all its own. The 
custom was started several years ago by 
an exhibition in Richmond which was 
passed on to Muncie. Now there are eight 
cities in the circuit — Muncie, Lafayette, 
Terre Haute, Bloomington, Vincennes, 
Indianapolis, Richmond and Anderson. 
In two of these cities the exhibition, 
which is selected and arranged by Mrs. 
M. F. Johnston, President of the Art 
Association of Richmond, is shown in 
Public School buildings, in one it is held 
in an old church and in the others in 



Court Houses, Club rooms and purposely 
designed art galleries. The 1912 exhibi- 
tion opened in Muncie in February and 
closes in Anderson next December. It 
comprises 74 exhibits — oil paintings, 
water colors and pastels. Among the 
artists represented are J. Otis Adams, 
John W. Alexander, Hugh H. Brecken- 
ridge, Paul Cornoyer, Bruce Crane, 
Charles E. Dana, George Walter Daw- 
son, Blanche Dillaye, Charles Warren 
Eaton, William Forsyth, Ben Foster, 
Birge Harrison, Henry S. Hubbell, 
Thornton Oakley, Leonard Ochtman, E. 
W. Redfield, Olive Rush, Gardner Sy- 
mons, William Wendt and Charles Sneed 
Williams. 

Detroit art A number of interesting 
museum exhibitions have been 

held in the Detroit Art 
Museum quite recently and before the 
season closes others are to come. A 
group of paintings of the Grand Canyon, 
which has been making a circuit of the 
middle west this winter, was shown here, 
as well as collections of paintings by 
Oliver Dennett Grover, W. Greason and 
Charles Morris Young; original illus- 
trations by Orson Lowell, etchings by 
Gravesande and Rembrandt. One paint- 
ing, "Autumn," by J. Francis Murphy, 
has been acquired by popular subscrip- 
tion for the permanent collection. The 
winter course of weekly lectures was con- 
cluded on the 31st of March, the interest, 
as demonstrated by attendance, on the 
part of the public, being nowise abated. 
Never are there sufficient seats to accom- 
modate those who seek admission. The 
secret of the popularity of these lectures 
is told by the Director in the last issue 
of the Museum Bulletin as follows: "The 
aim has been to weave in these lectures, 
which covered a wide range of subjects, 
something of the art of the time or coun- 
try described, and at the same time give 
that human touch that makes the whole 
world kin — in other words, to appeal to 
the love of the beautiful through a story 
of heart interest so simple that it might 
be understood by all." The lantern slide 
collection of the Museum now numbers 
about 100,000. It has been made acces- 
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sible by a thorough system of classifica- 
tion and its use is free to the schools. 



KENTUCKY 
ART 



Under the direction of 
the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs 
an exhibition composed entirely of the 
works of Kentucky artists is being cir- 
culated in the various towns in that State. 
This exhibition comprises 41 paintings — 
oils, water colors, mural decorations, 
etchings and photographs of sculpture 
and bronzes. Among the Kentuckians 
represented whose reputations have gone 
far beyond the borders of their native 
State are Frank Duveneck, Enid Yan- 
dell, Dixie Selden and Robert Burns 
Wilson. This exhibition has already 
been shown in almost every town in the 
State and has aroused much enthusiasm, 
furthering the cause of art in Kentucky 
more, probably, than anything else could 
have done. Besides this the committee 
has sent out papers with prints to illus- 
trate such subjects as Municipal Art 
and Architecture, and has furthermore 
succeeded in having art study and train- 
ing made obligatory in the public schools. 
To the committee requests are constantly 
coming for pictures, lectures and general 
information about art, so there is good 
reason to believe that there is to-day a 
very general art awakening in this State. 
Miss Haldon Helm Hardin, of Harrods- 
burg, is the chairman of the Art Com- 
mittee under whose direction this excel- 
lent work is being done. 



SOMETHING 



The Toledo Art Muse- 

NEWIN Um ' Whlch haS alread y 

museum established a reputation 

service for P r °g ressive activity, 

has taken quite lately a 
step in a new direction in its effort to 
bring the significance of art to the people. 
Early in April the Director sent out the 
following announcement: "The Museum 
has arranged a novel and delightful treat 
for those of its members who would see 
nature as it is and not as they think it 
is. The beauty of much in art is lost 
because we cudgel our brains with the 
question, 'What is it about?' which has 
nothing at all to do with what it is. 



We want to know what the man in the 
boat is doing or what is the name of the 
river. The play of light, value and color, 
fail to command our interest because 
we really do not see these things intelli- 
gently, but are engrossed in the triviali- 
ties of name, story or location. A soap- 
box may be as splendid in color, as 
vibrant with light and as subtle in tone 
as an Oriental temple. Our own back 
yards teem with unseen beauties, yet we 
long for the Alps. 

"We are pleased, then, to announce 
that on Saturday, April 13th, at 9 a. m. 
sharp, Miss Lillian Bicknell, supervisor 
of art in the Toledo Public Schools, will 
meet at Ottawa Park such members of 
the Museum as are tempted to make the 
pilgrimage. On the three succeeding 
Saturdays, at the same 'hour and at points 
to be announced later, Miss Bicknell will 
continue these out-of-doors talks. The 
talks will commence promptly at 9, for, 
like time and tide, color waits for' no man. 
It is in its tenderest moods early in the 
day and is then the more easily wooed. 
A cloudy day will not interfere, for color 
is much finer on a dull day than on a 
bright one. 

"These talks will not be postponed on 
account of rain, so do not let the weather 
keep you away. Meet Miss Bicknell and 
Mrs. Stevens on the Club House veranda 
at 9 a. m., Saturday, April 13." 



THE ART 
COMMISSION 
OF DENVER 



Seven years ago the 
Art Commission of the 
City and County of 
Denver was established. 
Its first work was to secure the adoption 
by the Council of the present city seal. 
Its next step was to induce the appoint- 
ment of Charles Mulford Robinson to 
make a detailed report on the improve- 
ment of the city. Under its supervision 
the street lighting has been perfected, 
police patrol and alarm standards im- 
proved in design, the "Welcome Arch" 
and the Pioneers' Monument erected, 
and the Civic Center assured. The last 
is perhaps the Commission's greatest tri- 
umph as it not only vitally affects the 
future of the city, but was only won 
after a long, hard fight. This Commis- 



